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Or how to Realize the Most Money with the Smallest Expenditure of Capital 
and Labor in the Care of Bees, Rationally Considered. 
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In the Preparation of this Journal the following are the Principal Periodicala Consulted : 
American Bee Journals Clarke, and Mre. Tupper. 

Bee-Keeper'’s Maguzines King. 
Ree Worlds A. F. Moon & O. 


(Also Bound Volumes of the former since 1°60, and Files of all other Bee Journals that have been 
Published tn America.) . 


American Agriculturint 9 
| Prairie Farmers, 
Rural New Yorkex, 
. Gountry Gentleman, 
Ohio Farmey, 
: Scientific American, 
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‘SutDRY “MATTERS. 

Mu. Dia bite fae’gentarsa sample of hfsstraw mats, 
which, -lthougif ti¢y. play de very goad service, are, 
quite inferior In workmanship to those made by friend | 


Nevins. As the prices are less, perhaps both are a fafr | 
equivalent for the money asked. 








MANY questions are asked in regard to matters treat- | 
ed most thoroughly in former numbers. As a great 
part of our readers have GLEANINGS from its com- 


mencement it would be doing them an injustice to go |» 


over the ground again. We will always indicate where | 
the answer to questions will be found and can supply | 
Vol.’s 1 and 2, neatly fastened together in book form | 
for 75¢ each, or the two for $1.50, Lithograph included. | 





For the very low price of $2.00 or $1.50 in clubs, you ; 
ean get that bright pretty paper, the Prairie Farmer, | 
every week for a whole year. Their articles on bee | 
culture have been.when copied so well selected, and 
when original so directly to the point, that it has for | 
the past year been a particular favorite among our | 
exchanges. Or western subscribers will certainly | 
find it to their interest to give it a place in their homes. 
Sent with GLEANINGS for $2.65 including all postage. 


a 

WE were agreeably surprised on getting hold of the 
Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener to find a peri- 
odical in many respects so similar in pian and design 
to GLEANINGS, only that friend Purdy talks of fruit, 
while we talk of bees. Our readers can every one of 


| showing the structural 





them, at least send to him for sample copies, and then 
if they think they can afford to do without the paper | 
they certainly will look at it differently from what we | 
do. Wecan furnish it with GLEANINGS for $1.50 in- | 
eluding all postage, see advertisement. 


>.>. 


In speaking of Imported Queens on another page, 
we spoke only of those we had tested in our own api- 
ary. Although we have never tested the Dadant 
importations, of course they have the same qualities | 
as our own. We sent them an order in °72 for two 
Queens but the money was promptly returned on ac- 
count of their losses that year. In regard to the decis- 
ion at the last National Convention, Mr. D. writes: 

When we read the report of the Beekeepers 
Convention, we immediatly wrote to Mrs. Tupper & 
to King for an explanation. Mrs. re answered : 

“T said no such thing as I am reported as saying at 
the Convention. Some one asked me it their was not 
danger of Italians in Italy being mixed with Egyptian 
blood, and I replied that I did not think any Egyptian 
had ever been carried to Italy and that I had received 
fine queens always, though I thought pure Italians 
were improved by being brought to our climate. I 
have corrected it in January No. E. S. T.” : 





King says: “The report in A. B. J. is incorrect. 
never uttered such language. I was absent from City 
when Dr. Rush’s report was received but returned 
in time to promptly correct many incorrected state- 
ments, &c, H. A. Kk.” 

We wrote to Dr. Rush to find where that came from. 
What do you think of it ? 

Ch. D. & Son. 


One who attended the convention stated very pos- 
itively, substantialy the same as the reporter, even be- 
fore it came out, i. e., that importing from Italy was 
not to be encouraged. Benedict clearly had a motive 
for this, but as Mrs. Tupper has advertised and sold 
imported Queens largely, even recently, we are puz- 
zled to understand what motive should prompt such 
advice from she and King. We have just had a con- 
versation with Mr. Nunn, and he agrees perfectly 
with Grimm and Dadant, and all careful observers, 
viz: that none but three banded bees are to be found 





in Italy, although mapy of them are quite dark—the | 
bands being more of a leather color, than yellow. 


We can almost forgive Professor Tyndall, if he did 


| blunder on the way bees build comb--see Populer 


Science Monthly for Oct. 1874—when we read the fol- 
lowing beautiful sentiment copied from Christian 
Union of Novy. 25th, °74: 

He had been making some beautiful experiments, 
wer of molecular forces, 
when he referred, parenthetically, to the revelations 
of science as calculated to awaken our surprise. “We 
are surrounded,” he said, “by wonders and mysteries 
everywhere. Ihave sometimes—not sometimes, but 
often—in the springtime watched the, aavance of the 
sprouting leaves, and of the grass, and of the flowers, 
and observed the general joy of opening life in nature 
and I have asked myself this question, ‘Can it be that 
there is no being or thing in nature that knows more 
about these things thanI do? Dol in my ignorance 
represent the highest knowledge of these things ex- 
isting in this universe?’ Ladies and gentlemen, the 
man who puts that question fairly to himself, if he be 
not a shallow man, if he be aman capable of being 
penetrated by profound thought, will never answer 
the question by protessing that creed of atheism which 
has been so lightly attributed to me.” Appreciative 
cheers followed this happy and_presumably sincere 
rejoinder to those who see in Tynflall nothing but 
enmity toward God. 

It would be sad indeed to think that no being in the 
universe knew more of the hidden mysteries connect- 
ed with bee culture than our own “awkward selves.’” 








ITALIAN BEES. 
TALIAN QUEENS bred from imported mothers — 
a month earlier than in the North. Purity and 
safe arrival guaranteed. Also full colonies of Italians 
in Langstroth hives for sale at $15.00 per colony. 
Address Dr. J.P. HW. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


CU B RATES on 17% Papers. Send for 
CLU B List including AGENTs’ RATES on 
BOOKS by mail post-paid—4M iz List-— 
BOOKS BINGHAMS’ Agency, Sparta, Pine 
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"a hee years experience in propagating 
Italian Bees. Queens will be bred direct from 
Imported Mothers and warranted pure and fertile. 
Send for my circular. Wm. W. ¢ 

Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 


VOLIP, LINDEN, and other honey producing trees. 
I Send for catalogue. ‘ 
$lp A. BATTLES, Girard, Pa. 


ATNIP SEED, fresh and good, ‘50C per ounce. 











J. L. WOLFENDEN, Adams, Wal Co., Wis. 75p 
ATNIP SEED for sale at 2c peroz. Address 
A. A. RICE, seville, Medina Co., O. © 1 
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You cannot look over the back ‘Ne’s of GLEANINGS 
or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless they 
are.in. some kind ofa Binder. Who has not said— 
perhaps only mentally—“Confound it I must have last 
month’s Journal and it’s no where to be found.” Put 
each No. in the. Emerson. Binder.as.soon as it comes 
and you can sit down happy, any time you wish to find 
any thing you may have previously seen even though 
it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for four 
years) gilt lettered, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, ac- 
cording to quality. For table of priees of Binders for 
any Periodical, see Oct. No. Send in your orders. 

A. I. ROOT & CO., Medina, 0. 
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OUR OWN APIARY. 





A bright and “Happy New Year” to all old 
“—s, friends, whom we may be so fortunate as 
to greet once more through these pages. As 
we write this 3rd day of Dec., 1874, we of 
course can not tell how many of our friends of 
‘73 and 74, may have concluded to “go with 
us” through 1875. However, be the number 
great or small, we once more wish you a hap- 
py and prosperous year with your bees, and 
hope we may be so fortunate as to succeed in 
assisting in the matter. 

In Vol. 1, we tried to tell you “How to Start 
an Apiary ;” in Vol. 2, “How to Conduct an 
Apiary,” and we fear we are now better quali- 
fied to tell you what we are doing in Our Own 
Apiary, than any thing else, and so we com- 
mence the task without further apology. 

In our last, we informed you that we had 
raised the sash in our greenhouse nearly level; 
well, editorial duties compelled us to neglect 
it entirely while we were getting out our Dec. 
No. and new price list, and meanwhile we had 
some wintry weather so severe, that all un- 
sealed brood in all the hives in greenhouse was 
destroyed. This would not have happened 
had not the sash been left so that the interior 
was very much exposed. The larve in the 
lamp nursery shared the same fate, although 
the temperature at no time fell below 60¢, but 
they had so few bees that the heat of the lamp 
was their only safety. From this we should 
judge the vitality of brood and eggs is destroy- 
ed by exposure to a temperature of 60° for any 
length of time. This accords with our experi- 
ments in sending eggs by mail. It can only 
succeed during the hottest part of the summer, 
and even then small larve among sealed brood 
seems to give best results; the sealed brood 
retaining considerable animal heat. 

The weather has now moderated again, but 
stl too many bees are found dead on the floor 
und clinging to the sash. To test another 
“bright conception” we have to-day arranged 
each hive so that the bees have an entrance 
outside the house as well as inside. Will they 
learn to locate the two entrances think you, 
so as to make no blunders? We'll tell you 
after the next pleasant day. 

Dec. 8th—It don’t work, and after we tell you 
why, very likely you will think as we do, that 
we were stupid not to have foreseen the diffi- 
culty. As soon as the sun had warmed the 
interior, the hives “drew” like stoves, that is 
they drew in the cool out-door air, and sent a 
strong draft out of the entrance of each hive 
into the greenhouse. This draft kept the bees 
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so cool they wouldn’t fly at all, and even 
should the air be quite warm outside, we think 
such a current through the hive, of question- 
able utility unless forsooth it be used in hot 
weather for a “patent ventilater ;” if hives are 
shaded from the sun, we doubt:much whether 
a draft through the hive is ever desirable, no 
matter how hot may be the weather. As you 
may have inferred, our experiments are now’ 
tending toward the feasibility of a greenhouse, 
or similar structure, that will enable us to 
locate our bees permanently, the year round; 
that is, have them so situated that they can go 
out in the spring at pleasure, when the weath- 
er permits, or gather meal for their brood and 
take the needed exercise in the bright sun- 
shine inside, where wind and frost are entirely 
excluded. Ifit is among the possibilities we 
should want such a structure to be so made 
that little if any engineering would be re- 
quired ; such as sliding sash, shutters etc. To 
convey our meaning we append a precious (to 
us) little note just at hand. 

Apropos, a neighbor told me of an experiment he 
tried a few years ago, that somebody might test. He 
had two weak late swarms that he expected to lose 
any how, and as P. G. says “just for the fun of it,” put 
them over the family room, ina tightly plastered room 
with the stove pipe running up through the floor into 
the chimney. They were put4 feet back from the 
window, and on a level with the sill, with a board for 
abridge from the window to each hive. The chil- 
dren’s beds occupied the same room. The result was 
they flew whenever they wanted to on the window 
and all over the chamber. They soon got used to it 
and as they were few in humbers and scant in stores, 
he ted them all winter daily with honey and rye meal, 
in little troughs placed on the sill. They would come 
and work on it every day when warm enough and go 
home with it, industriously traveling back and forth 
on their respective bridges; each returning to their 
own hive, however much they might get mixed up at 
the troughs. They came through all right. They 
were in box hives and the only trouble was, he had to 
mix the honey and meal as he fed it, in smal! quanti- 
ties or it would sour. They soon learned to come 
home if they couldn’t get out of the window; although 
the children slept in the chamber they did not bother 
each other at all. Noises did not disturb them nor did 
they soil the chamber badly. 

If. Hupson, Douglas, Allegan Co., Mich. 

There! do you see how near this man came 
to a perfect accomplishment of all we can de- 
sire. Had he found that by opening the win- 
dow when the weather became suitable 
(which he may have done, we have written for 
further particulars) the bees returned all 
right, why could he not have left them thus 
all summer? Many experiments will be need- 
ed before we are ready to arrange an apiary in 
this way, and to properly economize labor 
both for the apiarist and the bees, it seems to 
us is to be the grand problem at the present 
stage of Apiculture. Since we now know that 
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» ee Pgh ee Pies a | 
bees will ‘work and ‘rear brodd' in a glass en- | of temperature safely that would be at once 


closure, we think ayeanay safely call it 
oy, (2) LPBOBEEM NO. ZL 

We invite suggestions, and the result of ex- 
periments from all. The difficulty mentioned, 
of a draft through the hive, is easily remedied 
by placing the hive afew inches from, and 
with the entrance facing the wall of the struc- 
ture. An opening in the wall, before each hive, 
permits them to go out in suitable weather, 
and when gathering honey they can readily 
alight as near the entrance as they do ordina- 
rily with a Langstroth portico. As the interi- 
or of this building is expected to be kept above 
the freezing point, without any artificial heat, 
at all seasons of the year, these entrance holes 
should be closed whenever the bees have no 
need of them. To do this quickly a single lev- 
er can be so arranged as to close 50 or 100 at 
once and ‘with but little effort. We would 
have the entrances to the hives nearly on a 
level with the ground outside, for reasons re-" 
peatedly given, and as the extractor is to be 
used on the inside, our building need be only 
wide enough, to permit a car on the Blakeslee 
plan, to run between the rows of hives that are 
up and down each side of the building. If the 
roof is of glass the air inside will permit the 
bees to work almost any day in winter when 
the sun shines, but what is to be done when 
the sun doesn’t shine in winter, and also to avoid 
the excessive heat, and to shade the hives in 
summer? This is one of the most important 
points in the problem, especially as we want it 
done without laborious manipulations wheney- 
er we have sudden and extreme changes of 
weather. Peter Henderson (Am. Agriculturist 
for June 1873) has happily solved the most 
difficult part, by recommending that green 
houses have spacious cellars beneath them, and 
that the floor above be laid with the boards 
slightly apart, permitting the air to mix freely. 
That in the cellar, will equalize the tempera- 
ture of that in the greenhouse so as to prevent 
its becoming unpleasantly warm in summer, 
and will also prevent its ever going lower than 
freezing in winter, if shutters are used during 
the most severe weather, for the natural tem- 
perature of the earth is about 49°. As strong 
stocks bear a freezing temperature for a short 
time without injury, we think bee-keepers 
might dispense with the shutters, were it not 
for shading the house in summer. This last 
item bothers us most of all, but we feel pretty 
sure it is not necessary and perhaps not advi- 
sable, to have the roof all glass; if one haif 
were shingles we think we should have all the 
heat and light needed. Again, bees work bet- 
ter with a level ceiling of glass above them, 
and as this will not shed rain, we shall need 
two sashes. In that case the dead air space 
between the two will be of great service in 
keeping out frost. To those who are inclined 
to think this is going to a great amount of 
fuss and expense for so little, we reply, that it 
is all to enable us to have plenty of bees, and to 
have them early, and most of our readers are 
well aware that if We can secure this, indepen- 
dently of the weather, reward is easily secured. 
If it pays Market gardeners to have green 
houses, and to keep them also warmed for 
months artificially, will it not pay us, espec- 
ially as a hive of bees will endure variations 








fatal to vegetable life. 

Our best colony in the greenhouse, and it is 
one that would not winter ordinarily, is now 
rearing brood quite briskly, and yet it is near 
the middle of Dec. Won't a greenhouse pay in 
the spring think you? 

We are very much interested in your forcing house, 
we do not admire your calling it greenhouse, for we 
do not think there will be any thing green in it, when 
you succeed so admirably. 

B. H. Starr & Co., Cleveland, O. Dec. 8th, 1874. 

We beg pardon but there 7s something 
“green” in it; viz: three geraniums, one bud- 
ded almost ready to blossom, and a hyacinth, 
just peeping out of the ground. Since you 
have mentioned it we think we will call ita 
“forcing house” and thank you for the correct- 
ion. 

Meal placed inside of the lamp nursery does 
no good, the Queen lays eggs daily and some 
of them are hatched into minute larve, but 
they get no farther. Although the rest are 
busy on the meal within a few feet of them 
they pay no attention to it whatever. Very 
likely a pint or so of bees, added to their one 
teacupful, might start brood but we want to 
find out why they can’t doit; they are kept 
warm, have plenty of food, water and all es- 
sentials so far as we know. Not only is pollen 
essential to the life of the larvae, but it needs 
a pretty large amount daily, as we have ample 
means of seeing, for if several cold cloudy 
days occur and we do not warm up the room 
by the stove, the larve is sureto perish. None 
of our attempts to get them to use meal in the 
hive, either dry or wet up with syrup or hon- 
ey, have been of the least avail. 

Dec. 10th—Have put five more weak colonies 
in the forcing house; as these have not had a 
fly for a week or two, we were agreeably sur- 
prised to see them hover before the hives, be- 
fore flying against the glass as did those put 
in first, and the consequence is, they nearly 
all regain their hives without any confusion. 
As we can now set them at work any day by 
starting a fire in the stove, we propose to keep 
these nine colonies (including the nucleus) 
rearing brood until spring, or at least until all 
are strong. 

Dec. 2ist—But this don’t work just as we 
proposed either. It seems that bees get “lazy,” 
if they can’t fly out in the open air. We were 
half inclined to think this the case many times, 
but concluded it was the cool weather that 
prevented them working on the syrup as they 
did in Oct. When we first put the three small 
stocks in the forcing house, they covered a uni- 
versal feeder so as to look like a small swarm 
hanging to the strip of wood, and they took 
away half a coffee-pot full of syrup in a day, 
during favorable weather. By the way we 
believe we have not not mentioned that bees 
do not drown in their feeders even if left un- 
covered, for they will walk down the cloth 
sides, which gives them a secure foot hold, and 
load up with the greatest apparent satisfaction. 
Well after they got the combs pretty well filled, 
they seemed to have lost their enthusiasm, and 
and although hives just brought in, seem to 
have all their natural disposition for robbing 
it soon gives way to a kind of listless disregard 
of the amount of honey or syrup that may be 
left exposed about the interior; warming the 
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room by artificial heat does not seem to restore 
their passion for the accumulation of stores. 
Do not understand us however to say they do 
not fly, for they go all over the room and re- 
gain their hives with very little loss, and the 
combs, bees, and all seems bright and healthy. 
Only one colony is now rearing brood, and 
they only work sufficiently to gather meal 
daily for the nourishment of the brood. In the 
morning as soon as the room becomes warm 
enough, they work quite briskly but gradually 
cease, and by one or two, P. M., have nearly 
all ceased; by the next morning this supply is 
nearly all used up. This colony will take no 
notice of honey, or syrup, but some of the 


hives just brought in carry it in to some ex- , 


tent. It seems quite certain that weak colonies 
can be wintered with such an arrangement that 
could not be wintered otherwise. Our “tea- 
cupful” nucleus, are as healthy as can be desi- 
red, and go aut and fly in the sunshine, and 
back again as safely as if in the open air, yet 
they won't rear brood. When the weather 
becomes warm in the spring they can be allow- 
ed to go out, and will doubtless then commence 
brood rearing without trouble. On the 19th, 
it was warm enough for an hour or soto allow 
flying out, and we opened the doors. Their 
first muvement after taking their points was 
to fly off in a strait line so far that it seemed 
they never could come back, but we believe all 
returned in 10 or 15 minutes, and they then 
sought their respective corners with buzz that 
seemed to say “there! a fly of four or five miles, 
does a body good.” r 

Even if we do not succeed much with brood 
rearing until the weather permits them to have 
occasionally a day out of doors, we think we 
have no cause to feel disheartened. The forc- 
ing house will prove a most excellent place to 
give the out door colonies meal, and perhaps 
sugar too, for they learned to go out and in as 
safely as need be while we were making repairs. 

We are very glad to be able to give the two 
following letters from practical Florists; they 
show somewhat the difficulties with which we 
have to contend, but we think need not be 
considered discouraging. 

I have been watching with interest your greenhouse 
operations. I tried the same six or seven years ago 
but failed. I bee > gpa of course, being a Florist by 
—— I would encounter but few difficulties but 

soon found out in this as in some other things it 
“was not all gold that glitters.” I put avery large 
swarm into my greenhouse which is 60 feet long. 
When the sun shone brightly the bees would rush out 
in great numbers, tire themselves against the glass, 
fall down amongst the plants and die, I lost them all 
before spring. Ihave no doubt but the cold frame 
will answer the purpose as stated by Mr. Bidwell. I 
have put a few in one of my cold frames and will give 
them a tiy afew times, and I think they willbe all 
right in the spring. But here let me caution bee-keep- 
ers who are Ox" trying and will try, this method of 
wintering. is not every one that can run a green- 
house or even a cold frame; this is a business by itself 
and there are some things about it that cannot be 
taught, but by dear bought experience. 

GEO. THOMPSON, Geneva, Kane Co., Ills. Dec. 12,74. 


Mr. ROOT, Dear Sir :—Your inpeneang little paper 
rec’d, and postal card saying probably I could be of 
assistance to you, but you did not say in what way, 
you said “see GLEANIAGS” so Ilooked but could see 
nothing except it was in the matter of greenhouse. 
If I could I should be very happy to do so—a few sug- 

estions though if they do come from one that don’t 

now anything bees—might not be amiss. In astore 
in our little city, the prop’r keeps a collection of flow- 
ers in the window and in spring the bees come in 
pretty thick and I never kuew of one to go out alive; 








they always bump against the pines until they kill 
themselves. Now in my greenhouses the rools are 
very low and very few bees get killed that come in 
consequently it would be natural to suppose that if 
the glass was perfectly level overhead there would be 
little if any loss. I would therefore suggest this, that 
the roof of the room be sealed overhead flat, with 
glass, the glass not to lap as inasash and instead of 
using sash, for the ceiling use strips of munting—the 
munting to be painted two coats and then varnished, 
this will make it very glossy and smooth as the glass 
and a bee can’t stlck good on the underside of a jevel 
vyiece of glass nor on the smooth varnished munting. 

hen 1 would have the side walls whitewashed per- 
fectly white which will reflect the heat and make the 
apartment more cheerful for the bees, and the light 
will be so evenly distributed about the apartment that 
I doubt if any will fly upwards, even if they do they 
can’t stick. Another thing, I wonldn’t use a coal 
stove to heat with, it will give off gas in spite of all 
you can do, it will kill plants and surely where plants 
can’t live it isn’t healthy for bees. The top sash of 
your house should be made movable so you can litt 
them off in early spring as soon as the bees can fly 
and you can make them pay for themselves any year 
by raising a few early tomato plants or starting some 
suitable plants for pasturage. Liftt-one or two catnip 
plants in the fall (or now) and pot them; set in your 
greenhouse and when they Dblossom the bees will feel 
at home—seems to me | could almost do it myself, 
(conceited ! you say %) ’ 

If I have made one suggestion here that has assisted 
you I have done a litile, yet [have taken the liberty 
to say a great deal for one that “don’t know a honey 
bee trom a yellow jacket.” W. T. ALAN. 

P. S.—How can I tell in winter if a hive is well stock- 
ed, (count the bees in a warm room ?) I may start out 
some day and buy a hive and I want to get a good one 
when I do. 

Crescent Hill Gardens, Greenville, Pa. Dec. 15th, ‘74. 

Very many thanks friends Thompson and 
Alan. You do not know how acceptable these 
letters have been. We will take up some cat- 
nip plants this very day if the ground softens 
sufficiently. We have only wood in our stove, 
but yet fear, that the heat given off isn’t just 
the thing. As the temperature never goes be- 
low 40° even with no artificial heat we tlink 
perhaps it will be as well to wait until Feb. or 
March, before attempting to force them much. 
If we were going to buy a swarm of bees friend 
A., we should remove the tops of the hive, or 
turn it over so that we could see the combs, 
whatever the weather was. If the colony is 
good, bees should be seen between 5 or 6 ranges 
of comb, depending somewhat on the weather ; 
when very cold the cluster is more densely 
packed and consequently smaller. 

Supposing you put acurtain, beneath the glass in 
your “greenhouse,” horizontally, made of some cheap 

ind of netting, musquito bay or something of the 
kind, i so bees can’t get through it, will it 
not be an advantage ? 

ILA MICHENER, Low Banks, Monck Co., Ont., Can. 

We used a curtain of thin white cotton cloth 
thus, in our earlier experiments, and cou!d see 
no advantage further than to obstruct the di- 
rect heat.of the sun and thus coo! off the 
apartment, in fact the bees seemed to cluster 
on the cloth more readily than on the glass, 
and they would hang there all night. With 
the glass horizontally, they never try to clus- 
ter on it. but attach themselves to the sash. 
We think friend Alan’s plan just about what 
is wanted. We at one time had concluded the 
nearer the hives were to the glass the better, 
and accordingly have them now on a shelf 
within a foot or two of the sash, one is even 
raised up within a few inches. Our Quinby 
hive on the contrary, in account of its size, was 
placed on the ground away from the sash, and 
the lamp nucleus is back under the north roof; 
still these latter regain their hives just as well 


as any. 
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CONVENTIONS, LECTURES ETC, 





WILL THEY PAY? 


SS-CfFITHOUT doubt much that was valuable 
Y J was brought forth by the N. A. B. Con- 
vention, a report of which is to be found in the 
Dec. No. of the B. K. M., and while we have 
no wish to detract any thing from its merits, 
or to intimate that it was in any way inferior 
to large conventions generally, we would di- 
rect the attention of practical Bee-Keepers toa 
few points discussed. Adulteration of Honey 
is certainly a great, but we cannot think a 
growing evil. The remedy is like that on all 
other articles of merchandise, let proprietors of 
canning establishments and dealers, purchase 
only from parties of known integrity. This is 
daily becoming more a necessity in all branch- 
es of trade, not only to the consumer, but to 
the jobbers. To succeed in any business a 
reputation must be acquired, that is easily lost, 
but only gained by real, honest effort. Show 
up the dealers in artificial honey, butter, or 
adulterated goods of any kind by all means, 
and without mercy, but don’t for a minute 
think of waiting until “Paradise is restored” 
to have the thing set right, To judge by the 
reports, Mr. King was all through the conven- 
tion hand in hand, with our old friend (and 
sinner) Benedict, who advertises and sells 
Queens reared on Kelley’s Island and yet does 
nothing of the sort. This same Benedict is on 
a committee with Mr. King and Mrs. Tupper, 
to decide about Diplomas for Queen rearers. 
As they are to decide by the “looks” of the 
Queens and bees only, we really hope Mr. King 
will be able to tell, in this manner, which friend 
Benedict rears on the Island and which he 
does not, since his (Benedict’s) word is good 
for nothing in the matter. How about the 
“Paradise” matter? Have Mr. King and Mrs. 
Tupper no fear that they may get so “mixed 
up” in bad company as to by some mistake get 
taken along with them. 

Dr. Rush had a secret to sell, viz: one tea- 
spoonful of flavoring Extract of Lemen to one 
gallon of honey to prevent candying. This re- 
ceipt cost him $30.00. Has not every one of 
our readers atsSome time or other sufficiently 
seen the folly of receipt selling, that we may 
pass the matter without comment, unless it be 
to advise putting all in together with the Bee 
Sting remedies ? 

In regard to “Bidwell’s” method of winter- 
ing, our Benedict seems to have solved the 
whole problem by declaring that the diseased 
hives may have a frame covered with musquito 
bar placed over the combs, that when the 
whole is carried into a warm room, they may 
fly and void their feces, on the combs. When 
hives have to be thus lugged about in the 
winter or spring, and the bees compelled to 
exist in this filthy and unnatural manner, who 
would not beg to retire from the business in 
disgust. If Benedict did this way when on 
the Island twelve miles from shore (it is only 
four) is it any wonder that foul brood, got such 
a hold there that it cannot be eradicated. 

If it were not for finding so much fault, we 
should also mention that this trio, Mr. King, 
Mrs. Tupper and Benedict, decided that Im- 
ported Queens of late were a failure. - What- 
ever may have been the case with their impor- 








| tations (the latter probably referred to the 


“Italy of America”) we do know that those 
brought by Adam Grimm, by Langstroth, and 
recently by Nunn Bro’s,—as honey gatherers— 
were very much superior to our common stock 
of yeliow Italian Queens. Also, if any one of 
our readers purchased one of the Nunn Bro’s, 
whose workers showed less than three yellow 
bands, and whose “grand children” showed 
none under any circumstances, we should be 
pleased to hear from them. Whatever others 
may have done, the Queens furnished by Grimm 
and Nunn, at least, were pure and well worth 
the expense, and diploma or no diploma the 
“dollar” Queens sent out from our County 
hereafter, will be all or nearly all reared from 
genuine Imported Mothers. We shall be sure 
also that they are imported. 

Now in regard to National Conventions and 
expensive Lectures: In the Dec. No. of Am. 
Agriculturist, Walks and Talks:on the Farm 
writes: “If we could get at agricultural facts 
‘by holding conventions, making reports, and 
passing resolutions, we should soon place ag- 
riculture on a scientific basis.” Again, Daily 
Rural Life says in Rural New Yorker of Dec. 5, 

Of late, I have read a little but seen a great deal in 
my agricultural papers about 

FARMERS’ CONVENTIONS 
held in various Western States, and at which there 
has been much speech-making and stupendous re- 
solves made to do great things. Perhaps the time 
and money spent at these gatherings could not be put 
to better use; but when reading the reports of the 
same, I cannot help thinking of my old neighbor who 
got up every morning with a good resolution to do 
something the next day, which of course never came. 

Now is not this too much the case in Bee 
Culture? Grimm, Harbison, Capt. Hethering- 
ton, and our greatest honey producers, in gen- 
eral, seldom attend conventions; perhaps be- 
cause they would be crowded into the back 
ground by “resolutions” etc., if we may be 
pardoned for the suggestion. 

Suppose we wanted to know just how Har- 
bison secured his great crop. Which would 
be best for all parties; to have him come to 
some convention and give an address, or to 
have some Journal pay him for his time for 
making out a careful report of his seasons op- 
erations? Which would be worth most to 
bee-keepers, to have his address, or to have a 
printed copy to read over during the season, 
as the successive points came up? Above all, 
which would be least expensive to a host of 
novices Who usually have but little money to 
waste ? 

The matter of engaging lecturers at a con- 
siderable expense comes right in here. It cer- 
tainly is a pleasure to see and listen to the 
persons themselves. We might have decided 
to pay $5, or even $10 to hear Dickens read, 
what. we had often read before; but will this 
sort of thing pay in the present stage of Bee 
Culture? How many have we who are com- 
petent to undertake the task? ZIf there were a 
single man, or woman either, in America, who 
could tell us how to take our colonies through 
the winter as safely as we do through the sum- 
mer months, we should say send him along by 
all means; until such a one is found, had we 
not better wait awhile? 

When it was intimated that Mr. Clarke him- 
self was open to such an engagement, it oc- 
curred to us as questionable whether one who 
could make such an “ado” about a single bee 
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sting (see pages 70, 71 and 93, of A. B. J., Vol. 
9,) was fitted for a lecture on Bee-Keeping at 
all. We havea high respect for Mr. Clarke’s 
talents and worth, but has he had sufficient 
practical experience among the bees themselves? 

Many of our readers are familiar with the 
Hlunder Agassiz made when he attempted to 
tell how bees made comb, (see Vol. 1, page 43, 
4iLEANINGS) and it seems that our world re- 
nowned Tyndall, who not only attemps to di- 


vine from where we came, but where we are 


tending, has recently tried Aés hand at “comb 
making.” He, wisely admits that bees do not 
stand inside the cells to work, but makes al- 
most as bad a blunder, in saying: “The bees 
place them selves at equal distances apart up- 
on the wax, sweep and excavate—” etc. Now 
if Tyndall is teaching us other things in the 
same way, i.e., delivering lectures on some 
subject on which he knows nothing, how much 
can we depend on any thing he says. Oh why 
could net he. and Agassiz, before attempting to 


_explain the matter to the people, take the time 


to get a hive of real live bees, as did Darwin, 
and not be obliged to take any thing at second 
hand. If they twe were afraid of stings, any 
expert honey raiser could afford them the fa- 
cilities for a safe observation and thus prevent 
their going into such folly, or falsehood to call 
things by their right names, for they pretended 
to have knowledge where they had none. 
Take the money and buy a hive of bees all ye that 
that thirst for knowledge, and take it direct 
from God's own works, instead of receiving it 
second hand. 

For particulars in regard to the North Pole, 
or as to whether the planet Jupiter is inhabit- 
able, we may be obliged to listen to those who 
know better than we do, but in our own in- 
dustry no such necessity exists, for a swarm of 
bees is within the reach of all. 

INTRODUCING QUEENS. 


A STORY WITH A MORAL, 








aA ry RIEND “NOVICE”:—I don’t know as there is 
43 - °, , 
e | anything for me to write about, and yet in spite 
of our short acquaintance, I feel like indulging 
in a little gossip with you. You seem to be quite ami- 
able when tormented by inquisitive people, so I 
thought 1 would question you a little. Mractically I 
am a “green horn” at the bee business, and yet Ihave 
been reading bee literature for a dozen years, but was 
not situated until now, so that I] could handle bees. 
Last June I bought a swarm of black bees from a box 
hive, hiving these in an “American.” They went to 
work with a good will building nice straight combs, 
and not seeming to mind my inquisitiveness for I had 
them open and the trames out nearly every day, yet 
they were soon strong in bees and honey. My neigh- 
bor Mr. Spear, in July rec’d a nice Italian Queen 
trom Theo. G. MeGaw, and as he has — one hand 
to work with, asked me to assist him in introducing. 
jlds hive was an “American” and the colony had been 
«ueenless since the 20th of June, the date on which 
it sent out aswarm. We caged her royal highness in 
the hive for twenty four hours, then took out frames 
till we came to the brood nest, and I held the mouth 
of the cage as I thought close enough to the comb, but 
when she came out instead of going on the comb she 
ilew into the air. Well we felt pretty blue, but con- 
cluded to call this lesson No. 1, and after some delay 
«uring which the frames stood around “promiscuous- 
ly,” we closed the hive and wrote to friend Theodore 
for another Queen, which came the following day. 
When all was ready we tried it again, and this time 
you may rest assured she went on the combs. The 
bees received her well, fed her, and she deposited 
eggs, but in about one hour we had a Royal corpse 
lving in front of the hive. This was lesson No. 2, and 
“we boys” were not ready to “recite” either. 
Well, a consultation was held, the result of which 





was, we sent immediately for two more Queens. They 
were not furnished tor some ten days, but on July 30th 
they made their appearance, and with a determina- 
tion to succeed, or break a trace, we went tor that hive. 
And—well we could “spell” in lesson No. 2, for there 
was a quantity of brood in all stages. The teaching 
of the lesson is, never put a Queen into a hive taking 
it for granted there is no Queen already there, bus 
know there is none. We opened another hive and sue- 
ceeded in introducing her Majesty without diflicuity, 
but the strange part of the story isto come. In due 
time handsome Italians made their appearance in the 
first: hive, increasing in numbers rapidly, and the 
conclusion we came to was that when the first Queen 
escaped she settled on one of the combs which was 
setting outside, and was returned to the hive with the 
frame. One day about the middle of Sept., Mr. Spear 
told me the hive was producing black bees. We maue 
un examination of the hive and found a fine large 
black Queen in possession of the premises and she 
still continues to usurp authority. Now this was atter 
all swarming was over, there being no honey to gath- 
er, and after racking my brains, and trying to look 
and talk “wise,” I confess I can’t tell where the Ital- 
ian Queen went to, and where the black one came 
from, can you? 

The fourth Queen I undertook to fntroduce into my 
own hive, after caging her in it for over forty eight 
hours, but the bees hugged her and Mr. Spear reached 
in and took her out with a handtul of bees but betore 
we could get her separated from them, one vicious 
imp gave her asting. I sent for another, leaving the 
hive Queenless. It did not come for over a week, and 
in the mean time I fed the bees eight lbs. of sugar 
syrup, slowly to imitate natural honey gathering and 
they received her gladly, and are now us pretty a col- 
ony of Italians as I ever saw. The lesson learned 
here was, that it was not safe for a greenhorn to un- 
dertake to introduce a Queen when there was no 
honey gathering. 

This yarn has spun out pretty long, but you had 
better not get discouraged, for I have a lot more stuff 
I want to tell you and will in all probabiliy troubie 
you again. W. O. ATKINSON. 


P.S.—I have several hives now and if I have sense 
enough to care for them expect to have many more. 

Vermont, Ills. Dec. 6th, 1874. 

If you continue to reason and practice as 
cogently as above we think you soon will have 
if you have notalready, “sense enough.” We 
earnestly commend the “lessons,” not only to 
novices, but to veterans as well. You were 
certainly inexperienced or you would have 
watched for the Italian Queen to return instead 
of giving up. Whenever a Queen takes wing 
without the bees, keep still and await her re- 
turn. She will almost invariably soon return 
to the very spot where she left. Without a 
doubt some weak colony starved out in Aug., 
effected an entrance into the hive and in the 
combat, the Italian Queen came out vanquish- 
ed. This has many times happened. 

CS eS 
ROBLEM NO. 28. 





bees in June and July independent of condition ? 

==) I want the opinion ot your correspondents on this 

question. — : GEO. THOMPSON, Geneva, lils. 

Our opinion is that food, proper temperature, 

etc., will induce the swarming fever at any 

season, although we cannot prove it by exper- 
iment as yet. 


ANSWER TO PROBLEM 26. 

[This Problem was numbered 2 by mistake on page 

193 last No.) 

In conducting a series of experiments in wintering 
bees two years ago this winter, I deprived one swarm 
entirely of pollen giving them perfectly dry combs. 
The bees were wintered successfully but reared no 
brood until I Phe them combs with pollen when they 
began immediately to fill the combs with brood. 
They were without pollen in all about three and one 
halt months. M. E. McMASTERS, Shelbyville, Mo. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM NO. 25, 
Iam a great hand to experiment—I have sacrificed 
many colonies of bees in that way. Many a bee, 


Le swarming a natural impulse and does it affect 
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«lrone and Queen have I dissected for my microscope; 
bat at last concluded it would not pay and had almost 
decided not to experiment more. But when your 
Problem No. 25 came out I thought I would try to 
solve it for my satisfaction, and as the result may be 
of some benefit I give it to you below: 

I made two artiticial swarms by the driving process 
and placed them in a room arranged for the purpose ; 
yave them nothing but water for three days so I would 
be certain they would have used all the honey taken 
during owaueniner. Betore feeding zut out all the combs 
they had made—Fed No. 1 with one lb. brown sugar 
made into syrup and No. 2 with one lb. white sugar 
also made into syrup. No. 1 gave 81 square inches of 
comb and No. 2,30 square inches—Reversed the feed- 
ing and No. 1 gave 36 inches and No. 2, 72 inches—Fed 
both with 1 Ib. honey and got from No. 1, 25 inches and 
from No. 2, 20 inches—No. 1, had 5% Ib. bees and No. 
2.53 Ibs. You will judge and see by the above which 
gives the most wax. The 25 inches of comb weighed 
1 ounce and its ——— thickness 1}, inch. Judging 
from that it would take 16 lbs. of honey to make | lb. 
ot wax. The 81 inches comb weighed 2 1-16 ounces. 
No pollen. given in ~ shape. During the feedin 
process the Queen laid but a few eggs and when 
took the combs ont all those hatched seemed to be 


dead. (Just as they always do without pollen.—Eb.] |, . 
I was myself astonished that the brown sugar should [ 


have given more than the white, but after reversing 
the feeding I waa convinced. My opinion is that the 
molasses contained in brown sugar has something to 
do with it; amIright? This would be an stare | 
question to solve and would be of great benefit an 
economy for feeding bees should it prove as good as 
sugar, as molasses is cheaper, would not crystalize, 
and would not require the manipulation that sugar 
does. But I am afraid that molasses would cause 
dysentery, judging from some one’s report I saw, I 
don’t remember exactly where; though my bees feed 
around sugar houses here for three months of the 
year—I am surrounded by sugar houses and I never 
saw the disease. 

After obtaining the result sent youl put the bees 
back into their previous hives. 

PAUL VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. Nov. 27th, 1874. 
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=TicKs B, D, in the honey box, are just 544 inches 
long. We forgot to say so in the proper place. 





A, B. J. tor Dee., was on hand in good time; Maga- 
tine on the Mth, and World on the 18th. Those who 
take all three, will have “Reports of the Convention” 
“right smart.” 7 

Dr. J. P. H. BROWN, of Augusta, Ga., sends us one 
of the neatest and most explicit circulars in regard to 
Queens, bees and implements, we have yet seen. 
Without doubt his locality gives him a great advan- 
tage for Queen rearing. 3 

Ep1Tors of the Bee World have given us better rates 
than at first, which enables us to club with them at 
same rates of A. B. J.; see club rates. All those who 





have sent us $2.60 for both, or $5.00 for all, can have. 


the 35c back if they will notify us. All the Bee Jour- 
nals now for $4.50 post-paid. | 

IN the absence of P. G. on account of sickness, the 
whole of the Editorial work of this No. has devolved 
on Novice. If he has now and then mixed his tenses, or 





“gone heavy,” against something or other, we hope 
you will excuse it, hoping with us, that she may soon 
be able to preside again as usual. 


IN our recent price list we omitted to mention tha 
very convenient implement in the Apiary, the Wax 
Extractor, price $3.00. For description see Apr. No. of 
Vol. 2. Also Bee veils for the timid ones, price 75c, 
the only protection we can recommend. Gloves and 
mittens of any kind are worse than useless. 


WHAT does possess our exchanges that induces them 
to keep publishing such nonsense as the little item 
now going the rounds, entitled “Pruning Broods,” and 
credited to the British Bee Journal. If any such Jour- 
nal exists, will some one be so kind as to send us a 
copy, or an advertisement of it. Bee Culture is not 
Greek or Latin, and if papers wanting matter of that 
kind would get it from some practical Apiarist in 
their own vicinity they would stage a much less, 
chance of being considered fossils of.a bye-gone age. 


a 
WE have procured some Glucose for examination . 
It is as thick as honey, but is not near as sweet; im- 
agine a thick solution of gum-arabic, “with sweetish 
taste and a flavor a little like sugar cane, and you 
have it. Mixed with honey it would undoubtedly pass 
very well in cities. We are told a Chicago honey 
dealer—we don’t know which one—has purchased 27000 
lbs., at a cost of about 4c per lb. Those who know all 
about it evidently propose to let him get it all retailed 
out. There certainly can be no trouble in getting pure 
honey nowadays if any one is very anxious to have it. 


— 





Why, Novice, what an agreeable surprise you gave 
us, to be sure, with the “Present!” I never dreamed 
otso good a present. It is the very best one you could 
have sent. A thousand thanks. 

W. M. KELLOG, Oneida, Knox Co., Ils. 


We are very glad indeed to hear that our little “pres- 
ent” has pleased so many. As Jan. Ist is passed, we 
will hereafter send it on the same terms as the Litho- 
graph viz: to any one sending us one name besides 
their own, leaving you to choose which you prefer, or 
it will be sent to all who subscribe for 1876, during 
the present year. 


"ee 

WERE. Conventions all as productive of good as 
those held in York State and Michigan, we might be 
induced to change our views in regard to their utility. 
We are under obligations to Secretary Burch for pro- 
ceedings of the latter given in the Kalamazoo Tele- 
graph of Dec. lith, and 18th. The whole would well 
merit a place in our Journal, but we have only room 
for afew comments. Did they not overlook the great 
good that would accrue by having the number of sizes 
of frames reduced to, say about five instead of five 
hundred or more, as is the case at present, even should 
we be obliged to admit one universal standard, an 
impossibility? In other words decide definitely just 
the outside dimensions of a Langstroth, Quinby, 
American, Gallup and Adair. If our attempts in this 
direction are not correct, set us right before we go 
farther. tibia 

Feeding to Stimulate brood rearitig: quite contra- 
dictory statements were made in this matter, some of 
them so nearly approaching harshness (although we 
hope not so intended) that on this as well as some 
other matters, we feel like advising the combatants to 
drop the matter until they can experiment, some warm 
spell when no honey is coming in. 
. Although the meeting comprised a large number of 
our keenest intellects as well as successful Apiarists, 
their opinions remind us much of a pile of valuable 
letters on our table. Large, and small hives; perfect- 
ly closed, and well ventilated honey boards; deep and 
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shallow frames; keeping bees warm, and keeping them 
cold; outdoor and indoor wintering; horizontal and 
two-story hives, etc., etc., are all most ably defended, 
and then in the next as stoutly denounced. These let- 


ters, nearly all of them, richly merit a place in these 
pages. What shall we do? Will it not be as well to 
udvise you to go home and go to work, each on his 
“own pet principle 2?” when you can secure such crops 
as Harbisen, Grimm, Hetherington, and his neighbors, 
we will publish your letters with pleasure. In the 
sneantime we know you will excuse us for making you 
give place to the following letters. Wont you? 


of my addressing these lines is to inform you 
that my sister, Maggie and I, have become bee- 
keepers on our own account. Perhaps it has been 
known to you before that neither my sister nor I live 
with our dear papa in Jefferson, anymore. It was iv 
the year 1874 that we both came to Green Bay to start 
4 new home with our kind husbands. 
After expressing our desire to try bee-keeping, fath- 
er sent us, in thé month of May, 1874, 17 cvulonies, 
which arrived here sately, and we found them all in a 


Der: Mr. Editor of *GLEANINGS”:—The object 


fair condition.» We placed them in their permanent | 


locations im the rear partofthe lots on which our 
dwelling houses are situated, which we found to be 
much more convenient than to keep them away from 
home, since we both attend to our household affairs 
without any help. 

We feel happy to tell you that our husbands were 
well pleased with our new undertaking, and helped us 
all they could when their business would allow it. We 
alid not intend to increase our bees to more than 2% 
colonies, so we examined them all closely each week 
and disturbed the queen cells of those which we did 
not consider too strong for one pre We put boxes 
on some of them, and others we worked with the ex- 
tractor. Our expectations were indeed very small, 
since other bee-keepers here had very poor success 
3 a number of years, but now please hear of our re- 
sult. 

We extracted 600 pounds of nice white honey, and 
took 300 pounds more in caps. Extracted honey sold 
tor 20 to 25 cents per pound, and cap honey for 2 cents 
per pound, gross; in short, the honey we sold came to 
$190, and we have enough left for our own use. Our 
expenses were only $30, as our father was kind enough 
to send us the hives, boxes and double hives for the 
whole season. It lett us $160, or $80 for each. We feel 
greatly encouraged with such a success, and intend to 
ancrease our stocks as much as we safely can another 
year. 

Our bees winter well so far. They are quietly en- 
joying their winter sleep, and we are all anxiously 
Waiting for the warm sun of spring, when we can hear 
our littte bees humming around us again. 

Mus. H. GIESELER, nee KATIE GRIMM. 

Green Bay, Wis., Dec. 22d, 1874. 


————__---o——_____——- 
REPORT FROM CAPT. HETHERINGTON 
Mrs A. I. ROOT & CO.:—Your letter asking 





for a report of my present seasons’ honey 
eaves, crop duly received. I take pleasure in comply- 
ing with your request. A part of my bees are manag- 
ed by others. Total amount of honey made by bees 
managed by myself, box, 19,907 lbs., extracted, 3,150. 
This was trom 234 stocks in the spring, incre. to 
70 in the fall. Total from stocks poseees by others, 
427 in the spring, to 677 stocks in the fall; 
box 22,701, extracted Uy717; making in all, from 661 


tice i re ere 2 tt, Htesghe 
10x honey extrac’ . ' 
cotal S2ai lin. Luakeheee in winter quarters’ Li? 


stocks, in good condition. We have added to our num- 

ber this fall by purthase. We use the Quinby hive 

mostly, the few that are not are made of straw, made 

so as to box conveniently. J. E. HETHERINGTON. 
Cherry Valley. N. Y., Dec. 18th, 1874. 


~~ i ©90 <i 
REPORT FROM P. H. ELWOOD. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT METAL CORNERS, & Q. HIVES. 


1874 with 175 colonies. One-half were in /fair 
condition, the remainder were weak. Nearly 
20 lost their queens before the 1st of June. The spring 
was so severe, the Ist of May being one of stormy 
winter, that we put 10 of our weakest swarms into 
lamp nurseries. Although successful in rearing brood 


Li RIEND NOVICE :—We commenced the season of 





in these, we have since concluded that there is a bet- 
ter and easier way. We are not converts to the cold- 
frame system for winter, and think bees should be kept 
rfectly quiet during cold weather, and that stimu- 
ating for brood rearing should not commence until 
settled warm weather in the spring, when a whole 
hive full of brood may be reared at a less cost of bees, 
than a few square inches earlier in the season. And 
the direct — of the sun, we think, may be so used as 
to furnish all the stimulating necessary. A year ago 
last spring I bought a fine lot of bees that had been 
buried in the ground six months, A month later they 
were as strong as when set out, because the weather 
being warm, they were able to care for a large amount 
of brood, and for every old bee used up a young one 
was ready to take its place. Problem: How fast do 
colonies increase in strength, when for every bee rear- 
ed two others lay down their lives ? 

The fore part of the season was very wet and there 
was very little white clover honey gathered. Basswood 
yielded well, but with considerable dad wgather. 

; Buckwheat was a failure, so our surplus was nearly 
all busswood. Our strong swarms gave about 100 Ibs. 
when boxed, or 200 lbs. if extracted. The following 
figures show quality and price at railroad statlon: 

4,929 lbs. white, 2 comb box at.28e.'gross, $1,277.60 
2,230 “ mixed, = me 200.2: «+ 446.00 
9,900 “ extracted, 15¢. «©: 148.50 


Total 17,050. $1872.10 


$1872.10 

Some of the extracted was sold at home, 

The total would have seeres up at least 500 lbs. more 
pefore feeding to fill up piece boxes. We have put u 
during the last three years over four tons of extractec 
honey in glass fruit jars, and when sealed up at a tem- 
perature of from 140° to 150° have had no complaints of 
candying. There is no excuse for doctoring honey to 

revent granulation and such a proposition ought not 

o have been entertained by a national;convention of 
bee-keepers. (Continued Next Month.) 
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CALIFORNIA. 


LETTER FROM J. 8S. HARBISON, TO 
G. F. MERRIAM. TOPEKA, KAN. 


New Castle, Pa. Nov. 28th, 1874. 

EAR SIR :—Yours of Nov. 9th, has been forward- 

ed to me here. I have been East for some 
weeks and will remain for some time yet. 

In reply to pont enquiries, would gay that California 
offers very fair inducements for permanent homes but 
it takes both Capital, time and much labor, to secure 
or make such a home as we find in the Eastern or even 
Western States. There is good “raw material” out of 
which to hew homes. You ask me to name some 
points that I deem favorable for-getting locations. It 
plenty of capital I would name.Almeda, Santa Clara, 
or Napa Counties as being near San Francisco, and 
offering all the advantages of markets etc. They are 
very choice Counties for fruit ete., but only fair for 
pent y ae 3 For cheap aud ood lands I am not well 

osted, but have heard Merced, Stanislaus and Inyo 

Jounties named as being good places to settle, etc. 

For some tropical fruits Los Angelos, Santa Barba- 
ra, and San Bernardino Counties are being filled up 
quite rapidly. These counties are good for bee raising. 
San Diego i» also a good county for bees but the most 
desirable ranges are now occupied and at a very early 
date the business will be overdone, I mean overstock- 
ed. I went there when there were no bees in the Co. 
but my opperations attracted the attention of the pub- 
lic and general rush has been the result; loss to many 
will surely follow. There are as good ranges for bees 
in the above counties asin San Diego. The bee belt 
is very narrow, extending along the granite range of 
mountains, back a distance of from 20 to 35 miles from 
the Ocean. Thus every thing has to be hauled, both 
supplies etc., as well as product. Then it. is a most 
lonesome life to be isolated, miles away from any 
neighbors in the deep gorges or canons in the moun- 
tains. It is costly as well, and to reside thus with fam- 
flies is not agreeable, particularly to families. 

A bee! busy business and a toilsome one is success- 
ful bee-keeping in California. The story of 500 Ibs. 
per hive, is perhaps true of an isolated case; 50 Ibs. 
of good marketable honey is a large average of the 
ponerse run of Apiaries. Ihave done much better it 

s true, but the secret is I have a set of trained men 
and work with ample capital and thus am able to 
make a fair profit where those new to the business 
(and all are new who have not had a training in Cali- 
fornia) could not make bee-keeping pay. I would be 

lad to be able to give you more deflinite information, 
ut I have traveled so little in California that I have 
to give you some hearsay as well as a little experience. 
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Ihave many letters of a similar character to yours 
to answer and have but limited time to give them 
attention, etc. 


a) oes 


ON 


eee ree) 


EY COLCMN. 


F “iE have received samples of jarred hon- 
vif ey from Jesse H. Lippincott, Pittsburg, 
Pa., that are much ahead of anything in the 
line we have before seen. It is put up in 1 Ib. 
tumblers, and land 2 lb. jars, and is made 
perfectly clean and secure by very heavy tin 
foil caps. Besides we had the pleasure of 
tasting a jar of Harbison’s great crop of San 
Diego Mountain honey, and notwithstanding 
witit Mr. King says in regard to it, we all un- 
hesitatingly (Novice, Mrs. N., P. G.—or Presi- 
dng Genius, her name is too long to spell it all 
out every time—,and last of all Blue Eyes ; her 
opinion on allgweet things, by the way, is heavy 
testimony in~our ranch) prononnce it 
without exception the finest honey we have 
tasted. It has a peculiar mild flavor, almost 
suggestive of mountains, and yet we think it 
one that we would never tire of. Of the two 
samples, Extracted and Comb honey, we could 
distinguish no difference. We heartily wish 
we could give you all a taste. 

Mr. Tweed also sent us a sample of Blue 
Thistle honey, and one of the plants. The hon- 
ey will compare favorably both in color and 
taste with Clover honey. But what perhaps 
will interest us all most,is Mr. Harbison’s 
Honey box, or honey frames. We will try and 
déscribe it. Small frames, with close fitting 
sides aud top, are placed together so as to make 
a box of any desired length. Will it not be 
well in making these frames, to adopt one uni- 
form size? where no good reason demands a 
different one, we suggest Harbison’s which is 
as follows: 


—s 


B 


A 


D 

The sides and top, A, B, C, are all made of 
pine 3g thick and 15g wide. The bottom bar 
D, is a stick 5g square, nailed in with one cor- 
ner downward; A, and C, are nailed into the 
end of B, and D, with suitable Brads. A, and 
C, are just 645 inches long, and have a notch 
or rabbet 1-16 deep by 5g wide cut in the out- 
side of each as shown in the figure. Whena 
number of these sections are placed side by 
side, thin strips of wood laid in these notches, 
and tacked slightly into the end sections, holds 
all together, the spaces between the bottom 
Square pieces, admit the bees with every conve- 
nience. One great advantage of these boxes, 
is the facility afforded for cutting out the comb, 
to be put in glass jars, and on this account, we 
would try and procure enough empty comb for 
a small guide in each frame; any other guide 
is in the way in cutting out the honey nicely. 
If the comb can be secured accurately in each 
frame, they will be very nice for retailing. 
Glass may be used in the end sections or not, 
as desired and the sections can be shipped all 
together as they come from the hive. They 


are easily broken apart, and can be quickly 
emptied and returned tothe Apiarist. Thanks 





are due friend Tweed for the sample section, as 
as well as for many other favors. We take 
pleasure in saying that the house of J. H. Lip- 
pincott, with which he is connected are both 
able and ready to do all they promise in regard 
to buying or selling honey. These sections 
should be made for about $1.00 per hundred by 
the quantity. P.S8.—Notches are 254 from top. 





Humbugs and Swindles 
Pertaining to Bee Culture. 


(We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in 
conducting this department, and would consider it 
2 favor to have them send us all circulars that have 
a deceptive appearance. The greatest care will be at 
all times maintained to prevent injustice being done 
any one} 


iM PITCHELL has recently paid a visit to 
mW hm Lindsay, Sandusky Co., O,,.and succeed- 
ed in getting $30.00 for “teaching a class” in 
hee cuiture; the instruction was-all given ina 
single lesson occupying only one hour and a 
half. The “great secrets” were printed, and he 
had left them at home but agreed to send them 
to each pupil (?) by mail, and that was the last 
of Mitchell, but the $30.00 was gone safe and 
sure. This “class” contained several who had 
formerly taken GLEANINGS, but they had lost 
their bees so badly in the winter and spring of 
‘74 that they thought it wouldn't pay to take 
it any longer. Economy certainly 7s a fine 
thing, but how about the $30.00? 





Mr. Benedict thought in the spring that he should 
cone here to raise Queens but did not. From his in- 
quiries I thought if he did, he expected to remove or 
destroy all the diseased stocks. Mr. N. C. Mitchell 
also wrote he would come here and raise Queens but 
he did not. Said also he should want to have control 
of my bees to insure against contamination. 

Cuas. CARPENTER, Kelley’s Island, O. 


Several patent hive circulars have been sent 
us, asking us to show them up, but we hardly 
think it worth while to particularize them, as 
our readers should all of them be able to decide 
by this time that we have no occasion to pay 
any one, for the right, to make anything about 
a bee hive. The wrong these parties do, is in 
trying to make out that you must buy their 
“rights” before you use their devices. Since 
friend Muth and others have shown the advan- 
tage of straw, chaff ete., as absorbents, the 
patent men have “trotted” out hives with long 
testimonials for wintering safely out doors. | 

Says the Rural New Yorker of Dec. 12th: 

Listen to a patent right vender, if you want to, or to 
a dealer in clothes, or to a peddler of wonderful fruits 
illustrated with highly colored pictures—listen pa- 
tiently, say nothing, and finally, when he has reached 
the climax of his peroration and wants you to invest, 
shake your head. Don’t open your mouth; say noth- 
ings«think what you choose, but shake your head and 
point to the door as a place of exit for such fellows. 
Don’t get inte an argument with them; don’t ask any 
questions ; Jet your eyes twinkle as much as they will; 
but shake off the wool they are attempting to pull over 
your eyes by shaking your head firmly, dignifiedly and 
decisively. This recipe has proved, in more than one 
case, to be decidedly effective, and if acted upon will 
soon save many areader more than the cost of a year’s 
subscription to the RURAL NEW-YORKER. 

Our sentiments exactly, and if it were only 
followed up, such oily tongued scamps would 
be absolutely driven to earning a living hon- 
estly as other folks do. Patent hive men have 
almost ceased trydig to teach bee culture of 
late. Why is it? 
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Heads of Grain, 
FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS. 





9) lem of increasing my bees next summer, with 
- only a day or two at atime, some 8 or 10 times. 
I hardly know whether it is best to have each colony 
build combs eneugh to fill a second story, and fill bot 
before making new colonies, or make new colonies 
dirst, and have both working on the comb building. 
from my experiments I am satisfied if I could be home 
to attend to it, I could furnish them at least half the 
wax for their comb, but I can’t have the time, so must 
let them make all the wax. I was in hopes you would 
have been ready before this to put on the market mer- 
chantable comb foundations. I am not certain but 


F EAR NOVICE:—I am working now on the prob- 


thin sheets of wax, without any indentations, if prop- 
erly prepared, are just as as any. 

Can you tell any thing about the culture of catnip? 
Shall it be sown broad cast and left to grow as a weed ? 
Or shall it be sown in drills with room to cultivate 
with a horse, between the rows ? How much seed will 
itsquare rod or any given space require? Or is the 
best way to scatter seed promiscuously in fence rows, 
and waste Deg 

3). C. MILLER, Chicago, Ills. Dec. 2nd, 1874. 

If swarming could be prevented and drone 
comb building avoided, perhaps the former 
method would give most comb. All things 
considered however, especially if you have fall 
pasturage, and desire surplus combs we think 
you had better divide them as soon as they are 
strong enough to admit of it safely. Will 
friend Nevins give us some more definite di- 
rections for the culture of Catnip, especially 
raising plants to bloom the same season ? 

Mr. J. R. Gardener, of Christiansburg, Va., 
is the only person we know of who succeeds 
with artificial comb foundations. We suc- 
ceeded in getting the bees to use them partial- 
ly, but it took too much time to fasten the 
foundations in the frame etc. Bees can work 
cheaper than we can. 

There are but few men interested in bees in this 
County and at prejudice exists against improved 
hives and Italian bees, charging my Italians with 
being the cause of the death of their bees. 

PERRY DANIEL, Springhills, Champaign Co., O. 

Take courage friend D., they have accused 
our bees of the same thing, and backed up 
their assertions by saying they knew they were 

ours because they had flour on them. e had 
been feeding meal to all the bees in the vicini- 
ty gratuitously, and because they died after- 
wards, it was all laid to the Italians. This 
was some time ago, they are learning better 
now. “ 

FRIEND NOVICE :—I have made a foot power buzz 
saw, it works well. I have kept bees for eight years 
past. 1874 has been the best season for honey out of 
the eight. Wintered 7 swarms out of 9 last winter on 
summer stands. HORACE LIBBY, Lewiston, Maine. 


Have just housed my bees. I secured but 350 Ibs. 
ext’d honey, and 200 lbs. box honey, from 45 swarms. 
WILLIAM TROYER, Annawan, Henry Co., Ills. 
But we want to know more about this, friend 
T. If an apiary of 45 colonies, average less 
than 12'¢ Ibs. per colony, and with an extract- 
or too, we fear either you or the bees haven’t 
tried very hard. 
Bees swarmed freely but gave little box peney, 
some filled one box, others not any. Old Geauga is 
not a bee county. They are never known to fill more 


than two boxes in one season. 
W. McBRIDE, Chardon, O. 








But, begging your pardon friend B., it is the 
bee-keeper, not the County. Ten years ago it | 
was generally said that since the country was | 
cleared up, no honey was to be had about here, 


and bees were voted unprofitable. We now 
think that there is honey to be had every sea- 
son, if we only have the strong colonies in time 
to gather it. See reports in our back Nos. 
Great yields are reported from all quarters 
occasionally, and the most successful seem to 
be coming to the conclusion all around -that 
honey is everywhere if it is only collected. 


My bees all died)in the winter of 72and ‘73. I think 
they had gathered honey dew. They were heavy in 
stores. June 1873, bought @ box hive ana increased to 
15; wintered them in a clamp, lost 3 in the spring, got 
them up to 35 this summer, and 600 lbs. ext’d honey, 
They are clamped again, in clay land, they came out 
as dry as when they went in. My cellar is dam) 
There is a yellow flower that grows in the wet marsh, 
a kind of Spanish needle that yields honey plentifully 
in Aug. and Sept., of an amber color. Indian hemp 
and milk weed both catch the bees feet. I have seen 
it. Both yield funny tasting Me b 

Jas. McLAY, Madison, Wis. 

Is it not amazing, that our friends build up 
up sorapidly after their losses? If we are 
making progress in no other direction, we cer- 
tainly are learning to “pick wtp” quickly. 
Fifteen from one in a season, is about the 
greatest on record, if friend M. really means 
he did ‘that. 

Mr. ROOT, Dear Sir:—I am well pleased with the 
two Vol’s of GLEANINGS, but think I will not take it 
the coming year. I am in fear I will get too wise, and 
try different plans and perhaps some that would not 
work so well as my shed with the curtain arrange- 
ment to it. 

D. N. KERN, Shimersville, Lehigh Co., Pa. 

There now! we have certainly lost one of 
our old friends, and with a true manly frank- 
ness he tells us why. We are getting “too 
wise” and too many “new plans.” We don’t 
“plead guilty” to the former, but really fear 
you may be right in the latter, friend K. Do 
you really mean to bid us “good by forever?” 
Who knows but we may “swing round” to the 
“shed with the curtain to it,” finally. We have 
a kind of feeling that we shall see you again 
sometime after all, but in any event, we can 
say heartily “long may you live and prosper,” 
and may you continue to be as frank with all, 
as you have been with us. 





Bees did very well here last spring, until the drouth 
set in, then they ate up most of Roney. Thad 
new swarms fill their hives with honey in three 
weeks. Have kept bees for eight years and never 
lost aswarm from any kind of disease. Hives stand 
out all the time. Sun Flowers, after the seed is 
threshed out make excellent feeders. Fine wire in 
frent of a bee hat answers better than a veil as it ena- 
bles one to age better, stands out from the face and is 
cooler. Bees like vinegar with their syrup, say a 


spoonful to a F< 
C. H. ENGLISH, Sullivan, Franklin Co., Mo. 
Did youever! Sunflowers! There friend Mil- 
ler; raise a field of them for your bees—they 
are excellent for honey—when the honey is all 
collected and flowers are dry, thresh out the 
seed (can’t it be ground into meal or “some- 
thing” to feed them, winters?) dip them in 
melted wax and there’s your artificial comb, 
strong, light, etc. If it “works” thank Mr. 
English. 

e hardly agree about the wire cloth,-all 
that we have ever tried, obstructs vision much 
more than the Brussels Net, that we use. We 
are aware that bees like vinegar. How many 
of our lady readers have seen them “go for” 
sweet pickles? But is there no danger of its 
making them unhealthy, as cider does? We 
should fear it. 
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My bees are all right so far. In Sept. they filled ev- 
ery comb full of honey of a rank, peculiar flavor, but 
do not Know what from. 

J. H. CRIDDLE, Nashville, Tenn. Dec. 8th, 1874. 


Mr. ROOT, Dear Sir :—You spoke of Mr. Axtell be- 
ing patient and strong or he would have complained 
of the Peabody extractor. He has used it but little, I 
used it myself, I extracted four fifths of all the honey 
we have taken this summer. I had the extractor fas- 
tened to the floor by the side of my lounge; I could 
uncap and extract as fast as he could take out the 
combs. It seems almost impossible to get hired help 
who are willing to work with bees, and those who are 
willing can hardly be trusted with combs of honey or 
brood; such at least was our experience. I found I 
could work the extractor very well, while ay top 
the lounge; perhaps the one we have is better than 
many of Peabody’s make. Husband says he don’t see 
how bee-keepers get along who have no wives, or if 
they are not willing to help. A big kiss to Blue _— 

Mrs. 8. J. W,, AXTELL, Roseville, Warren Co., Ills. 


We presume the above was not intended for 


print but. thé moral it carries, sweeps, like the ’ 


discharge from a doubled barreled shot gun, 
that “scatters” badly besides. 

In the first place it hits us for saying so 
much against the Peabody machine, and truth 
compels us to say that we don’t know how she 
can have a “better one” for they are all made 
by machinery, precisely alike. Perhaps noth- 
ing but actual trial would show our friend the 
broad difference in the running of the two kinds, 
both in speed and power requisite. Secondly, 
she puts to shame those ladies who think they 
are not strong enough, or haven't the time to 
help about the apiary. If we are not mistaken 
their crop of honey amounted to something. 
like 3000 lbs., and four-fifths of this, 2400, was 
uncapped and extracted by an invalid, who is 
= able to set up a part of the time. 

hirdly, those who cannot extract when it 
should be done, because they are “so busy,” 
and it is so much work. 

Fourthly, hired help. They will not go near 
bees at all, or they cannot be trusted to han- 
dle heavy combs, because they are so careless 
and take so little interest in the welfare of 
of those they are laboring for. Lest this be 
understood as simply fault finding, we will 
add that we have the highest respect for every 
one who earns an honest independence by their 
labor, and to such we would say, make your- 
self skillful and trustworthy in all duties you 
may be likely to have to perform, and you will 
soon be sought out, and paid an extra price at 
almost any season of the year. 

Fifthly, “Husband” don’t see how bee-keep- 
ers get along who have no wives. Guess we'll 
stop, this is “dangerous ground” for we have 
many subscribers like our next friend : 


Also find enclosed Photo A self, the better half I am j 


in fast pursuit of. H. C., Belleville, Mich. 


Mr. NOVICE :—You are a study and you remind me 
. of the story familiar to our school days of the traveler 
who sought protection from the storm and cold at the 
cave ofa Centaur. As he entered the cave he began 
to blow his fingers. On observing which, the Centaur 
asked him why he did that, and the reply was “To 
warm my fingers.” Later in the evening the Centaur 
gave him some hot soup for his supper, before eating 
which, he began to blow it. “Why do you blow the 
soup ?” asked the Centaur, *“*To make it cool” was the 
reply. Whereupon the Centaur turned him out into 
the storm decla: that none but an evil genius could 
blow hot and cold with the same breath. 
I have carefully read your GLEANINGS “from A, B, 
C, up to date,” as well as the out gushings of your fer- 
“tile brain in the A. B. J., and Iam delighted to find a 
writer that truthfully delineates the ups and downs of 
Apistical experience. As well as one who rushes 


into a test trial, of “New Ideas” that have a promise 





of practical use, with an impartial exposition of the 
results. And yet lam amazed to see how you can 
blow hot and cold with the same breath, at different 


times of course. But we won't turn out the GLEAN- 
INGS, no, no, we like the scintilations yang from 
those digital extremities blow them as you will, and 
we like the mental soup tempered to suit our hungry 
—— by the eo tyes of your breath. Se blow away,,. 

ot or cold, as the spirit moves, so long as we are 
getting at the truth that keeps us marching on to the 
good of successful Apiculture. 

But my Dear Sir, who can understand your descrip- 
tion of a buzz saw table, Vol. 1, page.17? it’s very 
muddy. You are not good in portraying machinery 
and implements of Bee Culture. Had you more expe- 
rience with patents you would use perspectives, 
ground plans, and elevations, with sundry sections, 
cutting the same at a, b, or c, a, ete. ete. in illustrating 
the valuable improvements of your fertile apiary. 

Speaking of buzz saws: This standing on one leg, 
and churning with the other, while pushing a board 
astride of the buzz saw, is too much like work, in any 
kind of moderate weather. I like My plan _ better. 
For a balance and band wheel, I nse a grind stone 
mear three feet in diameter, (hang truly) to which I 
“attach” a stout man for propelling power. This 
don’t interfere with its use for sharpening tools, and 
the saw cuts steadily and oh, so easily if not fed too 


rank. 

And this leads us to another suggestion. A “new 
idea” it may be. A plan for making both large and 
small framés easily. 

Supposing the material for the frames ready cut, of 
the right thickness, length and breadth, and then 
suppose a body had a buzz saw, and a grind stone, or 
a tread-mill, or even a wind-mill, or any other power. 
And then again suppose they couldn’t get, or didn’t 
want your your tin corners, and did want, quick 
work. Let them, then procure a gang of four saws 
exactly alike, about six inches in diameter, with the 
plate % of an inch thick, the teeth fine with the 
points “up set” (flattened out) to cut 3-16 of an inch 
wide. These saws of course will just fit the arbor of 
your slitting saw. Place between the saw blades, cir- 
cular pieces of sheet brass, so that the cutting edges of 
the teeth are just 3-16 of an inch apart. Adjust the 
table and guide to cut the desired depth. And then 
by clamping 50 or 100 frame _ pieces evenly 
together, the saws will rapidly cut the ends, so thut 
they will match together, as in Fig. 1. 

{Here our pleasant friend tantallines us by 
submitting some drawings in perspettive that 
certainly casts our «attempts all in the shade. 
The principle is precisely that of the well 
known Crandall Building blocks. We may 
briefly mention that we sometime ago tested 
the same thing. If we use lumber any thing 
near as light as with the Metal Corners, the 
joint even when glued has none of the stiffness 
and accuracy given by the metal.] 

There Friend Novice is a frame that can hang alone, 
or stand alone, take your choice. And then for sec- 
tional surplus honey boxes, ire d it can’t be beaten, 
not even | Harbison or Adair—perhaps your tins 
will cipher in with this corner. 

By the way our grocery stores are flooded with 
Chicago Honey (?) put be in glass jars with a piece of 
comb in each, and selling retail 35 cts. for X lb A 
good price for melted sugar and water, that before 
melting costs 9 or 10 cts —Wish I had 25 lbs, of your 
liguid whiie clover honey, slung out of an Italian 
‘apiary. Have been eating San Diego—very good but 
it lacks the aroma of white clover. 

GEO. F, Foorr, M.D. Stamford, Conn. 

We have often thought of the plan for honey 
boxes but do not most of our readers agree 
that the Harbison box, described on another 
page, is good enough and easier to make by the 
masses at large ? 

We think the San Diego Mountain, superior 
to Clover or anything else we have ever tasted 
in the way of honey. Will not our friend put 
some genuine honey in his market, at a proper 
price and thus drive out the spurious? 

In regard to good drawings: We could 
readily procure them, but at a cost that GLEAN- 





INGS at present would not warrant and we 
think our friends all desire that we should 
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make it a self sustaining, and paying institu- 
tion. Unless we did our fate might be as sad 
as he who comes next. pertrays it. We will 
bear the offer in mind. 


If by publishing “GLEANINGS” and making us all 
christmas presents for 75c, you get sent “Over the 
hills to the pet house” you’ve only to give us a 
“blast” from the wind-mill before starting and we will 
surely come to your rescue. 

L. B. Hoeus, Loydsville, O. 


Mr. ROOT, Dear Sir:—I will commence Nov. 15th, 
1873. I put 93 colonies into 2 cellars, dividing nearly 
equally, which was a mistake for they all should have 
been put into one cellar but I was afraid of keeping 
them too warm. One of my cellars was anew one 
and built late and therefore was very damp and wet; 
it snowed and blowed into it a foot or two and I did 
not keep it warm enough—kept it four degrees above 
treezing, which I find is not suflicient. They all come 
out alive except one which was Queenless, but some 
of them were quite weak and died during the spring, 
as it was very cold and backward. Well, I made u 
my mind that I had more bees at home than I wante ; 
to do well, I let 25 swarms to a novice to “run.’ 
The place was Auroraville, some eight miles north- 
west from here, I took them up there in April. Two 
or three ran dawn so they had to be built up again, 
but we extracted 1050 lbs. of honey, got almost a ton 
of box honey“and increased the 25 to 50. I think if 
they had been rightly managed I might have got 500 
lbs. more. I will try and run them myself there next 
year. Those at home did not do as well, the honey 
Doxes that I geneceny use hold from 14 to 25 lbs., set 
crosswise of the hive next to the frames. 

Novice J do not-have any trouble to get bees to work 
in boxes. I have @ne swarm, or divided half, that put 
120 lbs. in boxes. {was obliged to sell my honey for 
20 cts. My hives are 20¥ inches in length, outside 
measurement and 11 deep, holding 8 frames. My bees 
worked on flour this fall as late as Nov. 12th, or 14th, 


uite briskly. Ihave put my bees inadry cellar in: 


the sand with a good wall; a double floor above the 8 
inch joists and linea under the joists and stuffed with 
chaff and straw. The north end is also lined. Five 
ventilators overhead from one foot to two feet square. 
‘The bottom is also covered with chaff and the outside 
hatchway filled with chaff so you see that I have got 
them warm. There is 150 swarms and no need ofa 
glass house, at least I cannot see it. The temperature 
seems to want to keep at 45° and that I think is about 
right, one end of each hive is raised about half an inch 
and honey boards raised 4s of an inch where they do 
not have quilts. 

One of my neighbors, Mr. J. Noble has wintere@his 
bees in adry cellar and hardly ever leses any; they 
came out very strong. Mr. Tenant, another bee-keep- 
er wintered his in a bee house above ground very 
successfully, though both keep them dry and warm. 

ALBERT POTTER, Eureka, Wis. Dec. 6th, 1874. 


We sincerely trust friend P. you may never 
have any need of a “glass house” and that good 
colonies in good warm, well ventilated cellars, 
may always winter safely. We shall be most 
happy to be convinced that we have no worse 
trouble to contend with. 


REPORT FOR 1874. 

My bees wintered well; all came out alive, except 
one, (Queenless) and four others en weak dwindled 
down and “went out” during the cold rainy weather 
of April and May, leaving me 30 to begin the season 
with. I obtained 2550 lbs. ext’d honey from the 30 
stands—average 85 lbs. each--and after the honey sea- 
son was over increased my stands to 40. I think~this 
has been the poorest eer here for honey I ever knew. 
My bees had a good fly on Dec. 2nd, and the next day 
I put them all in the cellar in nice condition, and now 
they are all as still as death. Yours, well satisfied, 

W. J. RONALD, Grandview, Iowa. Dec. 10th, 1874. 


And well you might be, with the above re- 
port of the “poorest season you ever knew.” 





During the winter of the bee malady, all the bees in 
Langstroth hives died, and two-thirds in others aied. 
All now use common box hives. 

W. McBripg, Chardon, 0. Dec. 16th, 1874. 

Such reports came in so often a year or two 
ago, that we could not have printed them even 
had we deemed best, but we are glad to note a 





better state of affairs now, and we believe it 
has generally been agreed that it was rather 
the improper manner in which the movable 
comb hives were managed, rather than any 
inherent defect in them. 


I am much interested in your experiments, but have 
no necessity for them here as our bees have never 
been diseased. They winter safely in cellar or on 
summer stands. We have not much but clover honey 
and when that is plenty all goes well. Last season I 
realized 400 in box honey and ten natural swarms 
from 34 colonies, Langstroth hives of course. 

JOHN T. SMITH, Uniontown, Fayette Co., Pa. 


l have sold 2700 lbs. honey and have 1000 on hand, 
also have sold $150.00 worth of Queens, amounting in 
all to over $700.00 without counting new swarms, as | 
reduce them annually. JOHN L. DAVIS, 

Holt, Ingham Co., Mich. Dec. 11th, 1874. 


I started last May with 23 very light swarms of bees, 
mostly hybrids and about 300 good worker comb 
besides. I got between 3706 and 3800 lbs. of slung hon- 
wy and now have 59 good swarms and gave one away. 

he honey brought 17 cts. per lb. clear of expense. I 
have no trouble in getting worker comb in any swarm 
y taking away their capped brood, ] do this about 
the time basswood gives out. I make new swarms of 
the sealed brood ¥ putting 6 or 8 frames in a new 
hive and giving them a Queen or cell. I get the 
voor fall honey made into combs. 

ERWIN STANHOPE, Pentwater, Oceana Co., Mich. 


Thanks friend 8., for what is, at least to us, 
a new idea. We think it very probable the 
bees would build only worker comb if deprived 
of their sealed brood, for they would then see 
the necessity of it. Is not this another missing 
link that will explain friend Dean’s plan, as 
given on page 91, Vol. 2. If combs can be se- 
cured in the fall, made from honey not as val- 
uable, it is quite an important item. 

Wintered 17 stands, all I had, without loss last win- 
ter, and received about 500 Ibs. honey. Have now 27 
stands prepared on same plan. One of the two, dollar 
Queens ordered of you, and sent by Mr. Phelps, pro- 
duces all three banded workers, the other produces 
all kinds of workers. I am very well pleased with my 
bargain. What has become of Mr. Phelps; I don’t 
see his advertisement any more ? 

C. A. HIGOLD, Arcadia, Morgan Co., Ils. 

Mr. P., with the rest we presume, withdrew 
his advertisement because he had more orders 
than he could fill, but all will be on hand 
again bright and early next season, we think. 
The pure Queen you mention, as she is daugh- 
ter of an Imported Queen, is well worth $5.00 
to any one with a dozen hives of bees. 


CAN BEES BE KEPT IN A CITY ? 

Was asked on page 34, Vol. 1. Our reply 
was given on the sume page, and the following 
from the querist will show how far we were 
right. 

wintered three swarms in my cellar under my 
kitchen; they came out finely in the spring. They 
were in three kinds of hives,—no movable combs. In 
May had them transferred into Langstroth hives. In 
June got some Queens (black) and started three more 





‘swarms, one from each old one. The way I did it was 


by driving out some bees trom the old swarm and 
— them in the new hive which was placed on 
he old stand. My frames were all filled with combs 
and some honey when I bought them. They have 
done very well this season. I have taken 150 Ibs. (or 
more) box honey. And the frames are well filled with 
honey, for wintering. Bought one Italian swarm this 
fall, so now I have seven swarms in my cellar. My 
cellar is a sandy one. 

Please don’t put me down among “Blasted Hopes,” 
till another spring. I would like to know how to se- 
cure straight combs in small boxes, where there is no 
comb to start them. My boxes held about 54 lbs. of 
honey, which is the most convenient market size here. 
My bees would build across them, where there was 
no old comb a in to stop them. Have sold some of 
my honey at 40 cts. per lb. How is this for City life? 
Not afailure yet. SrEPHEN WILLIAMS, Nashua, N. H. 
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DEAR FRIEND:—As I have never made any re- 
port to you as to my “Bees and Honey” I will do so 
now. Last fall I had 32 stands, one starved and one 
lost their Queen, which left me 30. Only ten of these 
were g ten medium and ten very poor; six of the 
latter never made one box of honey. I used the ex- 
tractor I got of you, and like it very much; think it is 
one of the best if not the very best. With it I got some 
300 Ibs. but the Queens filled the combs so that I could 
use it no more. My hives are Langstroth’s with 8 
frames, don’t see how you get so much honey with 
extractor unless you have more room for the Queen. 
Had to put on my honey boxes and got 1686 lbs. that I 
sold, besides some 130 six lb. boxes that are partl 
filled, and have increased to 57 stands. These I thin 
are in good condition at present. My first swarm is- 
sued on the last day of May. I gave them 7 frames of 
comb and they built one. In eight days I ext’d five 
frames and got 36 lbs. of honey, then put on an d boxes, 
and got 12 filled, (some 75 lbs.) and some partly filled. 
I think that is very well, though some have done 
better. One man in this County had last spring 80 
stands and got over 7500 lbs. of box honey which he 
says averaged him 28 cts. = lb. Another man had a 
stand that produced over 300 lbs. of box honey. I had 
one trom which I took 200 lbs. I think this County 
will in five years, if it does not now, ship more honey 
than any other Co., in this State. 

JOSEPH A. Hakt, Craig, Switzerland Co., Ind. 


Another report in favor of small hives. 
Friend H. you must put. on an extra set of 
combs above, or make your hives to hold more 
than eight Langstroth frames if you are going 
to make the extractor do duty. Box honey 
isn’t guite all done away with afterall. If we 
get some “big” colonies next spring, we'll try 
it once more. 


CONCERNING SEVERAL PROBLEMS. 
But what makes me write to you is about that dwind- 
ling uway of of bees last spring. I too had such, and 
some of my got to be the weakest. I think 
I can throw some light on the subject. I wintered 19 
stocks, 6 out on summer stands and the rest in cellar. 
5 of those outside never receded but kept strong, ali 
the while, but the sixth came very near giving out the 
first week in May. They had brood on four combs but 
not bees to cover it and all Pune, consequently the 
robbers had every chance of stealing from them. I did 
all that.a man could do to counteract marauaing for 
near teh duys when the bees themselves began to 
fight these robbers. The guardians at the entrance 
would be attacked by these robbers by three and four 
and if you ever noticed it, it gives a strange appeuar- 
ance. ey will rush all on one bee and when down, 
attack another etc.,.and these young bees will easily 
submit and e up. Now this stock did not rear 
brood the fall before, later than the 25th of Aug. On 
Ist of Sept. it had scarcely any sealed brood and none 
else, but being very strong it remained so until April 
when they showed considerable decrease in old bees. 
They had brood on two combs March 15th and kept 
increasing the brood space until ee! had four combs 
by April 15th. Now one would think breeding at 
that rate they should have got strong, but I am certain 
that the old bees were nearly all gone by the Lith of 
April, and as the old bees die off the young ones al- 
though to take the place of the old ones, can 
not stand the chilly weather as well as such bees as 
have been raised in the fall before. Adult bees are 
the ones that will fetch a hive along, and so, long as 
there is a good portion of them in a hive the, young 
bees raised in spring will not.come out so soon to 
work, and will co uently fill up the hive, and by 
the time, 15th of May, when the weather begins 
to be s ily warm, the old bees will be newly all 
gone even if raised in Oct., and then these young 
* will be able to stand the wrecener .- 50" surely know 
that when a hive is in its proper and breeding 
in the middle of summer, the: young bees will, not 
come out to till they are nearly 30 days old, but 
move the hive to a new stand and you will find that 
aoy bees er ay Sy wid two days, are but ten days 
old, and will fetch bee bread etc., the third day from 
the removal of the old stand. 
I had one stock that 1 started Aug. 25th with two 
es brood and adhering bees and young Queen. 
They bred on four combs and kept them full till 15th 
Oct., and on that day (they only had brood on one 
comb all sealed an et a weak one would cover 
three combs pretty well) I put them in the cellar; they 


hadn’t a parjicle of bee bread and I wondered if they 
would come out at all. March 28th they had first 
flight, and not two dozen dead bees. They wintered 





best of any; put back in cellar again till 20th of Aprit 
when they hadn’t any brood and I wondered if the 
Queen was good, for all the rest were epwey | brook 
pe ye & I gave them a comb with some bee bread i> 
it and they started breod, and instead of going dowix 
hill they grew strong. I will never trouble myseii 
about bee bread during winter and early spring ii 
those stocks that I can keep ina dark cellar until the 
new bee bread makes its appearance; for bees that 
have no bee bread keep wonderfully quiet. I believe 
the bees can be kept thus without dying of old aoe 
till June. Its the brood rearing that wears out the 
bees. I furnish you evidence and you can test it your- 
self. This summer I started several stocks with combs 
of brood and found in one they hada young Queen 
that laid no eggs. She was just hatched when start- 
ing the stock and in three weeks I found the number 
of bees scarcely any reduced. 1 gave them empty 


‘frames to make comb; as I kept taking away their old 


comb, they made three combs and covered them, 
nearly as strong as they did when they had the old 
ones. Comb making, my experimentghows, does not 
wear out bees, which opinion I had before, but never 
had so clear a proof of it. Another, in fact its sister, 
with just the same strength in bees, were treated the 
same way, and made three combs but they having a. 
laying Queen, filled the whole three combs (10x12) 
with brood, and by the time the first bees hatched, 
there wasn’t enough bees to cover one comb. They 
would have perished had the weather been cool. 

C. WURSTEK, Kleinburg, Canada. 


There is certainly some truth in the position 
taken by friend W. We now remember well 
that when we have in mid-summer put ap 
Italian Queen in a stock of blacks, it would be 
perhaps three weeks after the young Italians 
hatched before they would gather pollen. 
Again, ina colony having no old bees, they 
sometimes gather it when less than a week 
old unless we have erred in our observa- 
tions. Also, the dwindling away in spring 
invariably takes place when they attempt 
brood rearing; we conjectured that they got 
lost in going for pollen during unseasonable 
weather yet it hardly seemed probable after 
all. If comb building ¢s not exhaustive, it will 
be an argument somewhat in favor of box 
honey. 


Mr. NOVICE:--Receive my heartiest thanks for 
your untiring efforts in bringing light and instruction 
tosuch as I. I just now feel like giving you one of 
those “big hand shakes” that come from the heart. 
Among pond valuable hints I will only name one, 
that you justly call the universal feeder described in 
Sept., Vol. 2, it is simple, cheap, and what is more, 
convenient, and the best thing out in that line. I 
would not part with it for the price of ten times what 
vou ask for GLEANINGS. Enclosed you will find the 
money for two, for the coming year and also for the 
back Nos. of GLEANINGS, Vol. 1, and2. Wishing you 
the best success and hoping that you will be able to 
keep the Wind-mill well greased that it may run for 
many years to come, I remain yours yg 

FE, RrEBSMAN, Wilkesbarre, Pa. c* Sth, 1874. 


_After reading friend Kern’s letter we got 
such a dismal opinion of our merits Editorially, 


that we fear we should not have recovered for 


some time if not longer, had not the above ar- 
rived just in the nick of time and vibrated us 
way over to the other extreme. 

Thanks friend R., we'll try to keep every 


thing well “greased” and to merit your good 


opinion stil). 


———___——« 


Four years ago I had 60 stocks. Reduced them to 
30 as I was moving and the 30 have dwindled down to 
8 from dysentery etc., and one of them Queenless; 
but with some feeding and syrup in the spring hope 
to reach 20 again. FRED. G. NASH, Ontario, Can. 

Supposing we had it in our power to make 
them “dwindle up” instead of down at any 
season, friend N.? Don’t you think we could 
then tell a different story ? 








‘of every one who has planted grape vines to 
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WE can furnish the German Bienen Zeitung Month- | 
ly, (price $3.50) with GLEANINGS for $4.00, including 
all postage. 

MEDLEY is not ready. Some oi the “cogs” must be 
loose we think, in the machinery we have improvised | 
tor inducing some of those from whom pictures would 
be particularly desirable, to send them in. Some time 
this month you:may expect the whole family of us by 
mail. We have thought of giving a short sketch of 
the different individuals by way of introduction. 
What we don’t know we can “guess at” providing we 
are careful to step on nobody’s toes, for they might 
turn about, and we are “so ‘ittle” (as Blue Eyes says) 
compared with some of those “big chaps.” By the 
way, We are proud to say, we are going to have quite 
a smart litthe company of Ladies, among which will 
be found that Heroine of the Extractor, Katie Grimm. 
Her father also favors us with his presence. 





CLUBBING LIsT. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 






With The Américan Bee Journal ($2.00)........ $2.25 
* The Bee ‘Keeper's Magazine ( 1.25) ........ «1.75 
* The Bee World ¢ 0 eer -2.60 
* All three, The Bee Journals of America,...5.00 
“ American Agriculturist ($1.60).......-.... 2.10 

aD 


* Prairie Farmer ($2.15) é+o0 000 

*“ Rural New Yorker i 

* Ohio Farmer 

* National Agriculturist bee 7 

“ Scientific American 1 reer 

* Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener ($!.0) 1.50 
{Above rates include all Postage.) 





Books for Bee-Keepers. 


SENT postpaid on receipt of price. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee........ $2.00 | 

Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee Keeping.......... ey 
Bee Keeper's Text Book, muslin,.......... ediuen 75 
7 ” = “ ~ paper,...... érseenteuas 40 


Good Books. 
These, though not specially designed for Bee- 
keepers, have a tendency to inculeate princi- 
ples that ensure success in bee-keeping as well 
as almost all other rural pursuits. 
The first on the list should be in the hands 


shade the hives, as we have advised. 
Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


Fuller's Grape Culturist...........0.sccccereoe ee S150 | 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Cultuvist............-- eoetan 1.50 | 
Fuller’s Strawberry Culturist..... niharep diovan a 
Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist...... Raehe ae eenasecenene 
Henderson’s Gardening for Profit............ 0 oh fO 
Hfenderson’s Practical Floriculture............-+. 1.50 
Tim BuhkKOr Papers... ....c-ccccccccseccsccseccces 1.50 
Ten Acres Enough........--..+ NE iss & aioe ose 1.25 
Roosevelt’s Five Acres too Much..... Ria cinkuve » 1.50 
Art of Saw Filing (Holly)........-.-+-- Lksaning aan 75 
Window Gardening...... ee inidnhesa eek oan . 1.50 | 
Leuchar's How to build Hot-Houses............ Ape es) 
Play and Profit in my Garden. Rev. E, P. Roe. 1.50 
Waring’s Draining for Profit and Health...... -- 1.50 
Onion Crlture ......crccccseccccccscccsecccsescsece 20 
Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor........-..---+--++- °- 25 


Averill Chemical Paint. 
THE ONLY RELIABLE. 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL. 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL. 
THE MOST DURABLE. 
Requires no oil thinner or drier, 
Requires no waste of time in mixing, | 
Has stood eight years’ criticisms 
With yearly increased popularity 
And yearly increased sales. 

Is sold by the gallon only, in packages of from 1 to 
49 gallons each, in Purest White and any Color or 
Tint desired. : } 

Address, for sample card of colors and price list, 

Averill Chemical Paint Co.,. 

Office and Factory 132 & 154 East River Street, — , 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, 





ADVERTISERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
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“THE PRESENTS” are being sent daily. Be patient. 

Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
either of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of l0c. cach insertion, or $1.00 per year, 


$1.00 Oveens. 


Names inserted in this department the first time 
without charge. 


a. 





Those whose names appear below, agree to furnish 
Italien Queens the coming season for $1.00 each, un- 
der the following conditions; No guarantee is to be 
assumed of purity, safe delivery or any thing of the 
kind, only that the Queen be reared from a choice, 
pure mother. They also agree to return the money st 
any time when customers become imp:tient of such 
delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best Queens, 
put up neatest and inost securely, will probabiv re- 
ceive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
fad tested Queens, furnished on application to any of 
the parties. ; 

G, W. Dean, River Styx. Medina Co., Ohio. 

W. J. Hosmer, Janesville, Minnesota. 

Dr. J. P. W. Brown, Augusta, Georgia. 

R. 5S. Becktell, New Buffalo, Mich.” 


ow ‘ ne “ a3.3 * - 
Hive Manufacturers. 
Who agree to make such hives. and at the prices 
named, as those described on our cirettar. 
Geo. T. Wheeler, Mexico, N. Y. 
H. Alley, Wenham, Mass. 


EE HIVES and surplus boxes of any style in use, 
or anything used about the Apiary, furnished at 
the lowest prices. H. ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. — tfx 
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ADViiRTISERS’ DEPARTMENT. 








Advertisements will be received at the rate of ten 
cents per line, Nonpariel space, each insertion, cash 
in advance; and we require that every Advertiser 
satisfies us of his responsibility and intention to do 
all that he agrees, and that his goods are really worth 
the price asked for them. 








EAKLY to bed and early to rise will all be in vain if 
you don’t advertise.—From Rural New- Yorker of 
Dec. 12th, 1874. 


MUTH’S ADVERTISEMENT. 


mONSBY JARS. 














One pound (square) Jars, per gross,...........--66- $6.50 
Two “* af “x w eneontnesenenses 8.50 
Corks, oe  eeuerbeneinese es 75 
Tin Foil Caps, D uwecdsessonsees - LV 


One and Two Pound Labels, per gross,...-......- ee 

The same with address printed to order, per 1000, 5.00 

1 gt. Self-Sealing Mason’s Fruit Jars, per gross,.. 19.00 
“ Cy 


Labels for above, 65 
The same with printed address, per 1000 4.25 
1 lb. (white; flint Glass Jars per gross.......... one = 
‘ 7 - oe 77 - oo) 


In lots of 10 gross or more (the same as the others) 
50 cts. less per gross. 

_Langstroth’s Bee Hives, Bee Veils, Uncapping 
Knives, &c., I offer at lowest possible prices. 


SETRW BABGE, POT GOK, «0.00 ccccccvecceccnccoscecess 50 
UNCAPPING KNIVES. 

As =_ as any. 

GE Mic cUdAtinen ssebesbepicesusbttnnssensscese oo 2edO 

Per doz..... eeevapions deca pti waco eseecnes oosuenn en $4.50 


For further particulars, Address, 
ltf CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, O. 





OUR Bee Journal of the Southern States. Issued 
monthly at $2.00 per year. anole copies free. 
Address A. F. MOON & Co. Rome, Georgia. 











The Fruit Recorder & Cottage Gardener 
livery. e do not ask any one to 
subscribe for our paper until they 

The Small Fruit Instructer, is a work of 64 pp. 

that tells in simple language just how to grow fruits 


will be sent FREE for 3 months to all 

MONTHS who will pay postage at office of de- 
3 FREE. know what they are to get. It speaks 
for itself. Price only $1 per year. 

in abundance for home use or market. Price 25 cts. 
post-paid. A. M,. PU Y, Rechester, N. Y. 





Every Bee-Keeper should 
subscribe for this Monthly’. 
It is the oldest and best 
scientific ractical 
Journal of Apiculture in 
the World. The most suc- 
cessful and experienced 
Apiarians in this country 
and Europe contribute to its es. Terms, $2.00 
n year inadvance. SendaSs foraSample 
Copy. Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. |[MPORTED BEES. 





For the past seven years we have Imported bees 
from Italy and have failed nearly every time, by lack 
of knowledge of the true conditions necessary for su 
long a journey, and on account of the carelessness of 
the shippers. But we are now succeeding so well 
that we receive ninety per cent of the Queens alive. 

We claim to be 


The only regular Importers of 
ITALIAN BEES 
IN THIS COUNTRY-~ 


We received over 


ONE HUNDRED QUEENS 


in the season of 1874. Our Queens come from the best 
districts of Italy. They are all young. 

We winter 60 Imported Queens in our Apiary, anc 
will sell them in full colonies in the spring, safe 
arrival guaranteed. 

Price: Colony of Italians with Imported Queen $20.06 
home bred “ 15.00 

Our hives are good, well painted movable frame 
hives. For particulars address 

CH. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, 
Hancoek Co., Ills. 


I hereby certify that Messrs Ch. Dadant & Son ot 
this place, are constantly receiveing large numbers 
of Italian bees, from Europe through this office. 
They have received seven invoices since June last. 
These bees are nicely packed, and seem to be always 
very lively. E. 8S. DARLING, U.S. Express Agent. 

Hamilton, Ills. Oct. Ist, 1874. 

The mepeK copere 
Magazine, edited by 
H. A. KING, the only I1- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
> treating of Bee-Culture 
Jin the United States. 32 
pages. Terms, $1.25 a year 
with a present. The & 
page specimen number, 
with beautiful life-like 
chromo of Italian bees and 
honey plants (price 50 cents), sent free with the MaG- 
AZINE five months for 50 cents. Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress W. B. COBB, Publisher, 75 Barclay Street, N. Y. 


Philip’s Southern Farmer. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
NLY twé dollars per annum for a Journal devo- 
ted to agriculture, horticulture, bees, stock and 
poultry. The acknowledged peer of any monthly in 
the South. Send your address and get a specimen. 
ADVERTISE your stock and poultry in the Farmer. 
Address as above. 11t2x 


oy oe 






















TERMS: STRICTLY CASH IN ADVANCE. 
One Copy One Yea. 75 Cents, or with Lithograpi: of Apiary, size 12x16, Mailed Free, Postpaid, $1.00, or Litho- 
graph will be sent as a Premium for Two Subscribers at 75 cents each. 
Any person obtaining oe Subscribers at 75 Cents each, may retain 25 Cents for their trouble. 
sad ve * ; “ “ 75 . 


i “ Ten “ “ 


“ “ 


2.50 “ “ 


Any number above Ten will be sent. at the rate of Fifty Cents each. 
Names may be sent at any time during the year, and whenever a club is reached, we will credit 


back the-amount previously sent us in excess of the Club Rates. 


Articles Mentioned on our PRICE LIST may 


Please mention when names are intended for Clubs. 


In this way any of _the 


Secured as PREMIUMS. 


An acknowledgment will be sent in all cases 


on receipt of money—for any purpose whatever—by return mail. Volume I, for 1873 may be counted on 


the same terms, as we have a 


Large Supply of BACK NUMBERS Provided for new Beginn 


ers ! 


As we cannot take the space in future numbers to go over the same ground again, and Volume One 
contains the entire Fundamental Principles and 


Ground Work for Starting an Apiary. 





